CHAPTER IX
ENLIGHTENED MONARCHS: JOSEPH II
A LTHOUGH, like the maker of the medieval Papacy,
ixGregory VII, Joseph II died with the sense of failure, Ids
life was not wasted. The impulse which he gave to the State,
the ability (imperfect enough) to reform itself which he imparted
to it, carried Austria through the Revolution at the end of the
eighteenth century and into the new age. Although Metternich,
so far as he showed an interest in domestic affairs, departed
from the reforming spirit of Joseph, it was taken up again after
1852, and lasted, not unsatisfactorily for Austria, until the State
was rushed to its ruin in 1914. In the eighteenth century the
Habsburg monarchy looked solid enough. Gibbon thought
that he was looking ages ahead when he wrote: " The romance
of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of human manners, will
outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the imperial eagle of
the House of Austria."l
Joseph had a favouring environment to work upon. Austria,
the whole Habsburg monarchy, was growing prosperous in the
eighteenth century. There was a large, comfortable, increasing
bourgeoisie. Life was sweet. Madame de Stael, visiting Austria
just after the close of the eighteenth century, was struck with
the general air of comfort, affluence, repose, happiness. She
found the country fertile, the climate mild, the people polite,
pleasant, tranquil. The Prater, the magnificent park of Vienna
(opened to the public by Joseph II), stretching down to the
Danube, attracted her enormously. All the Viennese went
there, walking or driving, after five o'clock. It wag a sort of
Italian habit, like the promenades on the Pintio at Rome.
Madame de Stael loved to watch the good bourgeois and citizen
1 Edward Gibbon, Autobiography (ed. 1907), p. 4.   -
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